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DOCTORAL CURRICULA 


Aw immediate upturn in the number of persons 
enrolling for doctoral study in American universities 
is indicated. The increase in enrollment undoubtedly 
will be accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
the variety of purposes which students and employers 
expect doctorate programs to serve. Thus, we may 
soon anticipate in advanced graduate work the full 
impact of the social forces that have changed secon- 
dary and undergraduate education so profoundly 
since 1918. Foreseeing the demand for modification, 
serious students are becoming increasingly concerned 
that such changes as are made shall be in the direction 
of improvement. But what is that direction? 

As part of a larger study of Ph.D. programs, re- 
ported elsewhere,! the author received 204 replies? to 
schedule of questions to outstanding American edu- 
cators. Some of the questions asked for opinion on 
curricular changes that might improve the doctoral 

‘Ernest V. Hollis, ‘‘Toward Improving Ph.D. Pro- 
grams,’’ a Report of the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
tation. Washington: American Council on Education, 
1945, pp. 214, $2.50. 

*Represented were 85 graduate deans, 66 college presi- 
dents, 34 eollege-faculty members, 19 public-school offi- 


tals. Replies came from 43 states, the Canal Zone, and 
the District of Columbia. 
























OPINIONS ON THE NATURE OF 


ERNEST V. HOLLIS 
PRINCIPAL SPECIALIST IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION, U. 8. OFFICE 

OF EDUCATION 


curriculum in named fields of study. This article re- 
ports briefly upon the opinions expressed, giving some 
indication of the directions considered to be toward 
improvement by these educators. 

Certain individuals, though not very many, ap- 
peared to be satisfied with existing conditions. One 
graduate dean said the only field he knew well was 
mathematics and “if I were not already pretty well 
satisfied with the program there, I would be tinker- 
ing with it.” Another saw “no reason for curricular 
changes in advanced programs.” Still another seemed 
to be a bit apprehensive of change: 


In my opinion, the best preparation for college teaching 
in my field of study coincides with the best courses in that 
field and the best training in modern methods of research. 
Curriculum changes . . . which would detract from the 
amount and character of the training in subject matter 
would, I think, effect a degradation rather than an im- 
provement in collegiate teaching. (A graduate dean of 
the humanities.) 


But the great majority of graduate deans and the 
“consumers” of the graduate product thought there 
was considerable room for improvement all along the 
line. The criticism most frequently offered of the 
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training currently provided had to do with excessively 
narrow specialization : 


Most English teachers are squashed out flat by the 
machinery of the graduate school and stay that way. 
(The president of a junior college.) 

In the fields of economics and public administration I 
think that much more attention should be paid to meth- 
ods of research of all sorts and very much less attention 
to the writing of a dissertation. It is our experience 
that many people who have done a particular bit of re- 
search on a narrow subject know nothing about bibliog- 
raphy in general, nothing about how to handle material, 
nothing about mechanical aids to thinking, ete. (A grad- 


uate dean.) 
The programs in English put too much emphasis on the 


classical material, have too narrow a social content, and 
tend to turn out individuals who are misfits both in the 
world and in the universities. (A university president.) 

Less narrow specialization in each field. For example, 
we ask a man with a Ph.D. in history if he will take a 
class in American history since 1850, and he will hope to 
be excused since his advanced work made him a specialist 
in ‘‘the Constitution,’’ ‘‘the critical period,’’ or the ‘‘in- 
fluence of the Jeffersonian school.’’ (The president of a 
state teachers college.) 

In the field of educational administration I believe the 
resources of the university should be available in the 
study of public finance, engineering, and the law as re- 
lated to the administration of schools. (A state superin- 
tendent of schools.) 

For teaching, a man should have a greater spread of 
subject matter than is at present allowed. Narrow spe- 
cialization is good for research workers but not for teach- 
ers. (The dean of a state college.) 

As dean of a liberal-arts college I quarrel with nearly 
all the training of people in all departments. For ex- 
ample, in the field of English in a medium-sized college 
such as this, the English teachers all have to teach com- 
position. They get very little training in that. Each of 
the six persons in the department does some work in his 
own field of specialization, but each has to teach courses 
outside of that field. In history the same is true. My 
suggestion is that the graduate school should see to it that 
a man has broad training in his field and then that he be 
allowed to carry some aspect of the subject into a very 
specialized area. (A university dean of liberal arts.) 

Those of us who are trying to do the general-education 
job on the undergraduate level are handicapped by the 
fact that we have practically to train our Ph.D.’s for the 
We cannot find them already trained in the grad- 
(The president of a liberal-arts college.) 


work, 
uate schools. 

Various suggestions were made to help matters. 
One graduate dean called for “more survey courses” 
in order to get “backgrounds and perspective.” An- 
other complained that “most doctoral candidates have 
trouble with English; we’ve found no satisfactory 
A staff member, of a state de- 


way of correcting it.” 
partment of education called for “dumping overboard 
about two thirds of the sacred accumulation of the 
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ages and requiring candidates to rediscover ‘the fy, 
damentals,’ and to determine whether they are fun(;, 
mental for them.” Several persons stressed the neaj 
of seeing a special field in its larger aspects pj 
ramifications ; 

Graduate work for teachers in any subject field shou 
include both a thorough understanding of human grow 
and development and mastery of a specialized area of 
learning. (The director of research in a public-schoa| 
system.) 

The chemists, though they have a much broader trai. 
ing than those in English, foreign language, or histor, 
are trained to be industrial chemists, not chemistry teach 
ers. Very few have training, for example, in biology, 
physiology, or nutrition, in which fields there is a wealt 
of illustrative material that could be used to make thei 
chemical teaching more functional. (A university profe. 
sor of botany.) 

I feel very keenly that candidates for teaching positioy 
in English who have Ph.D. degrees in that field shoui 
have a matrix of study in the political, economic, social 
“aesthetic, and philosophical life in which literature is se, 
It would seem to me infinitely more advantageous if th 
graduate schools spent more time giving their studeny 
such a background and less time in original research w 
some completely obscure author of the past or some fairly 
valueless point in philology. (The president of a liberal 
arts college.) 

Broadening the field of his interests, so that he may s¢ 
his own specialty in its proper lights. (A graduate dean, 


In this connection many persons put special eu- 
phasis on the contribution of education and the socil 
sciences : 

In almost all fields of study, the history of the de 
velopment of the civilization which has accompanied tle 
advance of learning in the special field would be vey 
good. (A graduate dean.) 

It is my impression that most graduate department 
give their students a good understanding of the impor 
tant problems in their respective fields. But these sti 
dents are often very weak in their understanding of tl 
interrelationships with other fields. Perhaps what | 
needed is an over-all seminar in social philosophy in whith 
all prospective teachers would participate. (The prev 
dent of a college of liberal arts.) 

The dissertation requirements should provide for’ 
broader and more comprehensive social and econouif 
outlook. (A graduate dean.) 

In my opinion, preparation for college teaching woil 
be improved if more emphasis were given to educatid 
and the social studies as a supporting minor. dl 
enough, most graduate schools are turning out teach! 
who have no background of theory, no interest in tf 
educative process, or in the relationship of their subjt4 
field to a democratic order. (The director of teach 
education at a state college.) 

Be sure he understands the importance of, and the @ 
ments in, social change. (The president of a liberals 
college.) 
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The one requirement that I should make of all candi- 
dates for the doctorate would be a substantial familiarity 
with fundamental social and political philosophy. (4 
graduate dean.) 


Implicit in many of the statements already quoted 
is a demand for much greater realism in the univer- 
sity classroom and an awareness both of what will be 
expected of graduates on the job, and in the ordinary 
life that will surround them. This demand became 
quite articulate in a number of instances: 


A realization that college and high school are only parts 
of the community whole, and that life does not begin 
after one leaves the college campus would do much to 
‘humanize’? the Ph.D. candidate for work in his com- 
munity. (The dean of a state teachers college.) 

If there were in each department an awareness of the 
problems which confront higher education today, brought 
about through a general interest in the problems of teach- 
ing at the college level, I think that we would have some 
improvement in preparation for college teaching. Some 
departments give absolutely no attention to this feature 
of graduate training. (A graduate dean.) 

Emphasis on interpretation and use of material as well 
as upon content. This emphasis should be given in regu- 
lar courses rather than through professional courses in 
education. (The president of a college of liberal arts.) 

Course offerings, even though they penetrate deep into 
the background of [the several] fields, must continue to 
relate these understandings to present—and present un- 
solved problems. (The president of a state teachers 
college.) 

Chemistry and physics teachers should work in commer- 
cial jobs for at least six months. (A high-school prin- 
cipal.) 

[There should be a preliminary] requirement of suc- 
cessful experience in teaching on the freshman and sopho- 
more levels. (A graduate dean.) 

It seems that we have reached the time when considera- 
tion should be given to making a distinction in the pro- 
gram work outlined for the individual who is looking 
forward to research and the one expecting to teach. In 
the latter case, we might place less emphasis upon the 
high degree of specialization and endorse a somewhat 
broader program of study. (A graduate dean.) 


Certain educators who sent in statements appeared 
to be well aware of the criticisms and line of reason- 
ing voiced above, but were far from sure the sug- 
gested remedies were adequate to the situation. One 
graduate dean, for instance, mentioned that, in his 
institution, Ph.D. degrees had been granted that cut 
across department barriers and touched on the spe- 
dalties of several academic fields; he ended by ask- 
ing somewhat wistfully : “Where will these candidates 
later settle down professionally?” Another, after con- 
teding that graduate schools did little more than pre- 
Pare “technical experts in a given field,” and that 
“this alone will not make a student a good or even an 
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acceptable teacher,” went on to admit: “Frankly, I 
do not know what curriculum changes are needed for 
the other part of his preparation.” A university dean 
of arts and sciences, who is also a zoologist, pointed 
out a danger in the very breadth which some of his 
colleagues had advocated: “Zoology has become so 
highly experimental that many students, under pres- 
sure for a maximum amount of training in chemistry 
and physics, have not learned as much about animals 
as they need to know as zoologists.” 

Several graduate deans, on the other hand, indi- 
eated that certain promising changes were already 
under way in their institutions. These usually took 
the form either of a broadened scope of graduate 
work or an emphasis on individually directed study. 
A few statements will serve to illustrate: 


There is a tendency here to broaden the scope of doc- 
toral dissertations to include theses of a documentation 
and essay nature. There is also a tendency to cut across 
traditional academic boundaries. Sociologists sit on the 
thesis committees of physical education and psychology 
students, and psychologists participate in the direction of 
engineering students. 

Some of our students do practically all of their work 
in directed study and research; in the past, most of the 
work was done in courses. Personally, I think the trend 
is toward greater emphasis on such directed study. 

On the whole, the time spent specifically in candidacy 
for the Ph.D. degree is largely given over to independent 
work in which a student is advised by his instructors but 
is left mainly to his own resources. Only in this way can 
we develop independent scholarship. 

Interdepartmental degrees are provided when the stu- 
dent’s interests overlap more than one field of scholarship. 


From the entire discussion presented so far it will 
be seen that, while there is little evidence of anything 
but floundering when it comes to remedies, there is 
very widespread and deep-running dissatisfaction, 
among these educators, with existing conditions in 
higher education. This conclusion is as true for the 
graduate deans as a group as it is for the college ad- 
ministrators who select and appoint Ph.D.’s. *‘ The sev- 
eral viewpoints of “producer” and “consumer” are not 
held steadily or consistently by either category, many 
individuals indeed speaking in both capacities or— 
notably among the schoolmen—apparently in memory 
of their own graduate experience. 

Despite the many crosscurrents of opinion, at least 
one basic divergence stands out with considerable 
clarity: The majority of these educators were feeling 
for some way of broadening and humanizing doctoral 
programs, often by means of firsthand experience 
with people or actual social conditions, but a sub- 
stantial minority was reaching in the direction of 
more thoroughness and intensive intellectual discipline 
as the way out. They wanted advanced graduate 
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work to contribute more specifically to the liberation 
of the student’s mind in at least three ways: first, by 
introducing him to intellectual freedom through dis- 
eipline in logical methods of thought; second, by 
enlarging the scope of his ideas through relating his 
rapidly expanding acquaintance with a specialized 
field to the great expanse of related human knowledge; 


“PLEASE, MISS, IT’S DINNERTIME!” 


Frepa RvussELu, the young village headmistress 
paused after dealing out 32 dinners. The last infant 
had toddled away with his meal, after saying shyly, 
“Thank you, Mum,” as he went. 

“I love it when they forget and call me ‘Mum,’” 
said the teacher, “but when they say ‘Thanks, 
Grandma,’ it begins to hurt.” 

School dinners in English schools were, before the 
war, by no means universal, although since 1906, they 
have been provided for those living a long way from 
home, or for children too ill-nourished to benefit from 
tuition. War, with food shortages and severe drains 
on manpower, presented new problems. The health 
of the children was a national charge second only to 
that of the fighting man. Infants were assured pro- 
tection from undernourishment by state schemes from 
the period before birth up to five, but what was to be 
done about the 5-14’s, the school-age children? 

The way out of the dilemma was to introduce a 
comprehensive scheme for school feeding. A start 
was made with milk—the most important child food. 
The Milk in Schools Scheme had been started by the 
Milk Marketing Board in 1934, in co-operation with 
the education departments. It has been extended 
rapidly during the years since 1939. Although the 
adult ration for the winter and summer averages only 
2} pints per person each week, school children could 
obtain one third of a pint daily at school, in addition 
to their home ration of 34 pints a week. Arrange- 
ments with the Women’s Voluntary Services made it 
possible for this milk to be collected during holiday 
periods. The national percentage of school “milk 
drinkers” stood in 1945 at 73 per cent, no small 
achievement considering that overworked teaching 
staffs, depleted by losses to the Armed Forces, have 
had to cope with the day-to-day running of the scheme. 

But milk alone was not enough. School dinners for 
as many as possible had to be provided. Many 
mothers were out on war work, and the call on 
womanpower was intense and urgent. What mother 
would go out to work if there was no provision for her 
children’s midday dinner? 

Gradually the school canteen service was built up. 
The rate of grant paid by the education departments 
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and, third, by extending his freedom in the social 
sphere through increasing his ability to communicate 
ideas to others. In other words, the gist of thei, 
plea was for a type of graduate program calculate 
to produce the kind of specialist which Nicholas My. 
ray Butler once characterized as a “broad man sharp. 
ened to a point.” 


By 
FRANCES BRAITHWAITE 
BRITISH JOURNALIST AND ECONOMIST 


to meet deficits incurred in the provision of meals was 
raised from 50 per cent to a maximum of 95 per 
cent. A central ordering department was set up by 
the Ministry of Food and the education departments 
for the purchase of equipment. Later it was ar. 
ranged that the Ministry of Works should supply 
equipment free of charge. Complete standardize 
canteens were supplied in this way. Despite the fact 
that the raw materials used to equip canteens, fron 
steel to textiles, were desperately needed for war 
purposes between 1939 and 1945, the number of 
children taking meals at school rose from one fourth 
of a million to nearly two million. 

Additional foods were made available to school 
canteens by the Ministry of Food. For each indi- 
vidual main meal served, school canteens could obtain 
the following rations: 1/7 oz. of bacon and ham; 
4 oz. of butter, margarine, and cooking fats; 2/5 oz. 
sugar; 2d. retail value in meat; 1/14 oz. of cheese; 
1/5 oz. of preserves; and 7/10 of a ration point. 
Similarly, allowances of tea, dried eggs, milk, and fish 
were made, while under the priority scheme schools 
have special privileges in regard to supplies of stareb- 
food powders and shredded suet. Allowances of 
bacon and cooking fats to school canteens were not 
reduced when the ordinary ration and catering al- 
lowances were reduced in May, 1945. 

Enthusiastic women’s organizations such as the 
Women’s Voluntary Services, the countryside Women’s 
Institutes, and the mother members of parents’ asso¢- 
ations offered their services to help run the canteens. 
The government had set up in some areas huge central 
kitchens to deal with thousands of “displaced per- 
sons,” should invasion come or the air war grow more 
terrible. These kitchens were not allowed to stand 
idle; they cooked for nearby schools and the meals 
were sent out daily by van in thermos containers. 

But let’s get back to Miss Russell and see het 
canteen in action. 

Her school is in a small Sussex village—Waldron, 
not far from historie Hastings, where a former it- 
vader, William of Normandy, founder of Britain’ 
royal line, had greater success. It is set in the midst 
of green, leafy country, and, although it seems a quiet, 
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secluded spot, it has been well bombed and was in 
Bomb Alley in the flying-bomb days. The school 
canteen has a large electric stove, patent hot-water 
boiler, adjustable kitchen table, and kitchen utensils 
yhich ordinary British housewives can only sigh for. 

I’s coming up to dinnertime. From the infants’ 
room comes the sound of singing, and a radio geogra- 
phy lesson is drawing to a close in the older children’s 
classroom. In the new kitchen at the back, Mrs. Jupp, 
a volunteer mother-helper from the local Parents’ As- 
sociation, cheerfully “kitchenmaids” for Mrs. Leeves, 
the cook. Mrs. Leeves is the only paid worker, ap- 
pointed by the special Canteen Committee attached to 
the school. She is not a specially trained person— 
none of these was available—but she is now amazingly 
efficient through practice and the guides and leaflets on 
canteen running published by Britain’s Ministry of 
Food and the Association of Teachers of Domestic 
Subjects. Children and staff are charged for their 
meals, but have to pay only the cost of the food. They 
get excellent meals for as little as eight cents for 
children and thirteen cents for the staff. 

The kitchen is a grand place to be in this morning. 
Mrs. Jupp is opening and buttering (sorry, mar- 
garining) golden-brown baked potatoes spread on a 
huge tray, and Mrs. Leeves is filling large open flans 
with snowy apple. The appetizing smell of baking 
pastry fills the air. The wall is lined with cupboards 
containing jam and bottled fruits—it has been a good 
blackberry year and the hedgerow harvest has not 
been wasted. Large tins of powdered milk and special 
vitamin orange-juice jelly (thanks, America) are in 
evidence, but most of the food, especially vegetables, 
is locally bought or given. Mrs. Leeves is now a 
shrewd caterer, able to think in gallons instead of the 
pint measures she was used to as a housewife. 

Half past twelve chimes from the clock in the 
nearby old Saxon church, and the children are as- 
sembled around their dining tables, which the boys 
have set up and the girls have laid. The table tops 
are covered with a pretty, patterned linoleum, easy 
to wipe down—there have been no spare textiles or 
soap for cloths and laundry. Miss Russell serves her 
32 charges with their first course and then sits and 
eats with them. First helpings are sensibly on the 
small side, so that no child is put off by an over- 
loaded plate. The roast meat and vegetables disap- 
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pear as if by magic, and expectant faces look up, 
waiting for “second helpings—the girls’ table first to- 
day.” The protein and vegetable course is not always 
cooked—children who have screamed with rage at 
salads .at home have docilely eaten chopped cabbage 
and grated carrot at school. 

The pudding is soon well on its way to extinction, 
and one of the bigger boys, Geoffrey, pleads for the 
privilege of serving the custard with the second helps. 
Carefully he scoops out the last remaining drops to 
put on little John Gurr’s plate, while John’s saucer 
eyes watch to see that he gets fair play. 

The last bite is eaten, the children stand, and say 
with hearty good feeling, “For what we have received, 
the Lord make us truly thankful.” The bigger ones 
collect and stack dirty dishes; then all go out into the 
playground. Miss Russell and her infants’ teacher, 
although it is no part of their bounden duty, go 
cheerfully into the kitchen and help Mrs. Leeves and 
Mrs. Jupp with the washing up. At last it is all done 
and the grownups sit down and enjoy a quiet cup of 
tea. As Mrs. Leeves says, “School is much more like 
home now, for the children and us.” 

The education authorities, both central and local, 
are so impressed by the improvement in child health 
as a result of wartime school feeding that the peace 
target is now school dinners for as many children as 
possible, a minimum of 75 per cent being provided 
for. Every state school in the land is to have canteen 
facilities. In time, there need be no more hastily 
snatched and ill-digested midday meals at home for 
children, and mother’s faddy little Anne or Charles 
will be a socially trained young person, no longer 
concerned with “playing up Ma” at the noontime meal 
table, set for only two or three. 

And what about the most important aspect, the 
consumer’s point of view? John Gurr, junior, should 
have the last word on this. He recently brought a 
Ministry of Education inspector to order in no un- 
The school clock read 12:35, and 
so did John’s clock in his inner man. Still the in- 
spector lingered, talking to the teacher. The class 
became restive, and man-of-action Johm put up his 
hand. “Well, what is it?” asked the mistress. “Please, 
Miss,” replied the spokesman of the people, in a 
voice trembling with indignation, “It’s dinnertime.” 


certain manner. 





THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION VETER- 
ANS WILL BE IN THE COLLEGES NEXT 
FALL—OR WILL THEY? 
A RELEASE dated March 25 from the Veterans Ad- 
mnistration quotes General Omar N. Bradley, admin- 





istrator, as estimating the enrollment of veterans in 
the colleges next fall at 750,000. In an early number 
of ScHoon anp Socrery there will be a report from 
John §S. Allen, director, division of higher education, 
New York State Education Department, which esti- 
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mates next fall’s enrollment of veterans in the higher 
institutions of New York State alone at 100,000. 

Estimates for the coming year are conditioned, of 
course, by an important proviso: Can the higher in- 
stitutions break up the “bottlenecks” that now threaten 
seriously to limit enrollments—not only the housing 
shortage but a quite probable shortage of instructors? 
Powerful national and state agencies are fully aware 
of the first of these “bottlenecks,” and are making 
every possible effort to solve the problem. Not so 
clearly do they recognize (in so far as the present 
writer can determine) the seriousness of the problem 
of providing a sufficient number of competent in- 
structors. 

And, meantime, two even more important facts seem 
likely to be overlooked: (1) the actual shortage of 
teachers on the lower educational levels; and (2) the 
failure to find in all these expectations of greatly 
increased college enrollments any evidence that college 
students in any considerable numbers are preparing 
for the public-school service.—W. C. B. 


A VALUABLE SCHOOL PROGRAM IN PEACE 
AS IN WAR 

THE U. S. Treasury Department in consultation with 
the U. S. Office of Education has prepared a six-page 
leaflet presenting the advantages to children of the 
“Sharing America” savings program during the war 
and advoeating its continuance in peacetime. The edu- 
cational values inherent in the program, involving as 
it did training children to intelligent habits of thrift, 
need not be lost. Pupils in all grades, according to 
their ability, learned why they should save, developed 
self-reliance and a sense of responsibility in handling 
money, and became aware of their significance in the 
country-wide effort to win the war. These good re- 
sults, it may be assumed, carry over from school life 
to mature citizenship in a demoeracy. “The nation,” 
said John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
eation, “will profit greatly as we teach our children to 
handle wisely, first their own finances, and then their 
nation’s finances.” 

The program was not a time consumer, taking only 
20 minutes to an hour each week from other school 
activities, and in many schools it was used to enliven 
such subjects as mathematics, home economies, and the 
social studies. In 1941, two and one half million 
pupils in 8,400 schools were regularly putting their 
savings into war stamps and bonds. In 1945, the num- 
ber of children participating in the program had grown 
to 25 million, the number of schools to 200,000, and the 
“contribution to the nation’s war-financing needs” had 
mounted to $2,000,000,000. 

The Seeretary of the Treasury, Fred M. Vinson, 
said in part: 
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The Treasury Department welcomes the opportunity of 
helping to continue in peacetime the educational advan. 
tages of the school wartime bond-and-stamp-savings pro- 
gram. ... And we shall continue to co-operate with the 
U. 8S. Office of Education in making available to teachers 
teaching aids in the fields of thrift, money management, 
and government finance. 


The program, naturally, will be handled by different 
teachers in different ways, but its proponents would 
stress 


1. Student participation to the fullest extent. 

2. Parent co-operation. 

3. Continuing activity integrated with the life of the 
school. 

4, Educational value in all activities. 


A VISIT TO THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS: 
ITS POSSIBLE RESULT 

A Group of members of the American Association 
of University Women and the Association for Child 
hood Education made a visit to the Library of Con- 
gress in 1944 to discover what distinctive service “con- 
cerned with children and children’s literature” was 
provided by the library. They reported to their re. 
spective organizations that there was no consultant in 
children’s literature in the Library of Congress. They 
recommended that a campaign to have such a con- 
sultant appointed be launched by the AAUW and the 
ACE. Accordingly, a joint committee was formed, 
the members of which were: Catherine Cate Coblentz, 
2737 Macomb Street, NW, Washington (D. C.); May 
Hill Arbuthnot, Western Reserve University; Mrs. 
Malbone Graham, 221 21st Place, Santa Monica 
(Calif.) ; and Delia Goetz, 3136 Dumbarton Avenue, 
NW, Washington (D. C.). 

The proposal of this joint committee is that a con- 
sultant’s prerogatives as they conceive them would 
include the preparation of separate catalogues for 
children’s books; the keeping of a reference collec- 
tion containing historical data on the development of 
children’s literature in the United States; collecting 
“early and important editions” of America and 
foreign children’s books; and making bibliographies 
based on children’s books available in the Library of 
Congress. The committee estimated that the yearly 
expenditure for the consultant, his assistant, two 
stenographers, and other necessary outlay would not 
exceed $25,000. The consultant and his staff would 
co-operate with the U. S. Office of Education, the 
Children’s Bureau, and other related agencies. He 
would not “conduct a loan service . . . but act as 4 
researcher and specialist . . . and be available for 
consultation by librarians, writers for children, edv- 
eators, and visitors from other countries interested in 
our culture and literature.” 





we 
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TIAA’S ANNUAL REPORT, 1945 

THREE HUNDRED NINETY-FIVE colleges, universities, 
and other educational and research organizations have 
established retirement plans funded through the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, accord- 
ing to the annual report of R. McAllister Lloyd, pres- 
ident of the association, which was released, March 26. 
Forty-five educational institutions inaugurated retire- 
ment plans during 1945. President Lloyd commented 
on the development of retirement systems as follows: 

This remarkable growth of retirement plans for edu- 
cational personnel bears witness to the foresight of the 
Carnegie Corporation and the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching in establishing and endow- 
ing the association in 1918, Forty thousand persons in 
higher education and research work now own policies 
with the company, in spite of the fact that it operates 
without selling agents. 

The report further states that activity in college- 
retirement plans during 1945 was the greatest in the 
history of the company and included not only the 
establishment of new plans but also the revision of 
existing ones in line with eurrent economic trends. 
Falling interest earnings on investments have reduced 
considerably the contemplated retirement income avail- 
able for a given premium rate, particularly for newly 
employed staff members. A number of colleges and 
universities are taking notice of this reduction by in- 
creasing the amount they pay in on retirement con- 
tracts for their staff members. 

An important factor in the extension of retirement 
is the fact that staff members of educational institu- 
tions are not covered by Social Security, President 
Lloyd pointed out. This also has led such institutions 
to establish plans providing life-insurance benefits for 
their staff members. A number of new collective life- 
insurance plans were established during the year. A 
total of 25 plans is now in effect with coverage ex- 
ceeding $5,000,000. 

Individual life insurance in force in TIAA rose to 
the highest point in its history by the end of 1945, 
reaching $71,000,000. A larger proportion of new 
policies than usual was issued on special plans that 
were developed to fit the particular needs of persons 
in educational work. 

Total assets of the company have more than tripled 
in‘the past ten years and amounted to $189,050,960 
at the end of 1945. The annual report also showed 
total income for the year of $21,337,000. Operating 
expenses continued to be modest, representing only 
2.29 per cent of income in 1945. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS AT 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA 
Tue Right Reverend Monsignor P. J. McCormick, 
tector of the Catholic University of America (Wash- 
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ington, D. C.), has announced the following fellow- 
ships and scholarships: 13 Knights of Columbus fel- 
lowships for graduate studies in any department of 
the university, endowed in 1914, and covering tuition, 
room, and board, available to men “on the basis of 
competitive examinations”; two Penfield fellowships 
of $950 each for men who have completed at least one 
year of graduate work and who wish to pursue studies 
in the fields of diplomacy, international affairs, and 
belles-lettres; two Winthrop fellowships of $300 each 
for men or women, religious or lay, for work in the 
field of biochemistry; the Anna Hope Hudson Scholar- 
ship of $225 open to men or women, religious or 
lay, and three International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae scholarships, “known as the Sister Mary de 
Paul Cogan, the Clara Douglas Sheeran, and the 
Mary Smith yearly grants,” offering tuition, for work 
in any department of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, the School of Philosophy, or the School 
of Social Sciences; the Joseph L. Peabody Scholar- 
ship of $175, open to men and women, religious or lay, 
who desire to study in the field of the chemical and 
physical sciences; six university scholarships for wo- 
men lay graduates of Catholic colleges and three 
scholarships open to nuns, granting tuition only; one 
Chinese scholarship in nursing education open to 
Chinese applicants; and four counseling scholarships, 
offering this year room, board, and tuition to lay 
women, “who will give two years to any program of 
study selected.” There is also “a limited number of 
assistantships,” open to both men and women, in the 
departments of biology, chemistry, mathematics, and 
physies. 

The address of the Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships is 102 McMahon Hall, Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 


THE TUITION PLAN’S FIRST BOOK: “AD- 
MISSION TO AMERICAN COLLEGES” 


Fepruary 14, 1946, was an auspicious day in the an- 
nals of the Tuition Plan, Ine., an organization founded 
in 1938 “to provide a method by which parents in 
approved schools and colleges could pay for the edu- 
cation of their children in monthly installments dur- 
ing the academic year.” Not only was it the date of 
the annual forum, which this year, as in the five pre- 
ceding years, provided an unusually stimulating pro- 
gram centered on the topic, “Education and the Com- 
munity,” but it was the day on which the president, 
Florence McConnell Rogers, announced that the type- 
seript of the study made by Benjamin Fine, educa- 
tional editor of The New York Times and an advisory 
committee, the initiation of which was reported in 
ScHoo. AND Society, November 3, 1945, had been 
delivered to Harper and Brothers for publication. 

The report, to be entitled “Admission to American 
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Colleges: A Study of Current Policy and Practices,” 
is based on a survey not only of the policies affecting 
admission but also of “the type of student most sought 
after by the individual colleges.” The book is ex- 
pected to be released in early June, and, if advance 
reports are borne out, it should prove of great value 
to colleges and universities as well as to schools pre- 
paring pupils for admission to institutions of higher 
education. 

The luncheon forum held at Sherry’s, New York 
City, which was attended by upward of 200 leaders 
in the fields of secondary and of higher education, 
was addressed by Burton P. Fowler, headmaster, Ger- 
mantown Friends School (Philadelphia); George I. 
Rohrbough, president, Park College (Parkville, Mo.) ; 
and Louis C. Haggerty, a member of the New York 
bar. ScHoot anp Society was fortunate enough to 
secure the address of Dr. Rohrbough, a condensation 
of which will appear in a late spring number.— 
L. R. B. 


Notes ad News 
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A TREASURE HOUSE OF AMERICANA 


THE degree of master of arts in the field of Amey. 
ican history is to be offered at Marietta (Ohio) Cy). 
lege on the addition to the college organization in the 
near future of a Graduate School of History. Amo 
the courses incident to the establishment of the schoo] 
will be one on the literature of American history, as 
announced by William A. Shimer, president of the 
college. 

The library, comprising the R. M. Stimson and the 
Hildreth collections of 19,000 books and 15,000 many. 
scripts, respectively, besides other Americana, ¢op. 
tains, says Robert L. Jones, head of the department 
of history, “enough historical material to keep several 
generations of graduate students busy.” 

These collections are to be more than an ornament 
and distinetion to the college; they are to be used, 
All candidates for the master’s degree in history will, 
in writing their theses, do their research in the Mari- 
etta College Library. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


C. L. CRawForD, superintendent of schools, Council 
Bluffs (Iowa), has been appointed president, State 
Teachers College (Mankato, Minn.). Dr. Crawford 
will assume his new duties during the summer. 


THE REVEREND Howarp C. ACKLEY, pastor of the 
Trinity Methodist Church, Schenectady (N. Y.), has 
been appointed president, Green Mountain Junior Col- 
lege (Poultney, Vt.), to sueceed Jesse P. Bogue, who 
will retire, July 1, after 15 years of service. 


MartHa STACKHOUSE GRAFTON, dean, Mary Baldwin 
College (Staunton, Va.), has been named acting presi- 
dent to serve until a successor to L. Wilson Jarman, 
recently resigned, can be selected. 


MarGaret M. INGERSOLL has been appointed execu- 
tive assistant to the director of nursing, Medical Cen- 
ter, Jersey City (N. J.). 


Major GENERAL RICHARD JACQUELIN MARSHALL, 
General Douglas MacArthur’s chief of staff, has been 
appointed superintendent, Virginia Military Institute 
(Lexington), to sueceed Lieutenant General Charles E. 
Kilbourne, who will become superintendent emeritus, 
May 1, but will continue to serve the institute in the 
chair of military science and history. 


R. F. Parrerson, head of the department of govern- 
ment and director of the governmental-research bu- 
reau, University of South Dakota, will succeed E. S. 
Sparks as dean, School of Business Administration, 


July 1. Dean Sparks has asked to be relieved of ad- 
ministrative duties. 


Lronarp §. Duncan, vice-principal, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh, has been appointed dean of in- 
struction, State Teachers College (Slippery Rock, 
Pa.). 


GeEorGE S. PriTcHaRD, a teacher in Ferguson (Mo.) 
High School, will assume the deanship of Clarinda 
(Iowa) Junior College at the beginning of the fall 
semester. 


Ernest L. MAcKIg, acting dean of men, whose ap- 
pointment as director of the division of student wel- 
fare, the University of North Carolina, was reported 
in ScHooL anp Society, January 5, has been ap- 
pointed dean of students to sueceed Francis Foster 
Bradshaw, whose resignation was reported in these 
columns on the same date. Fred Weaver, assistant 
dean of students, has succeeded Roland Parker as 
dean of men, and Colonel Carlyle Shepard, assistant 
dean, College for War Training, has been named coun- 
selor of veterans and vocational counselor for met. 


Joun P. ANDERSON, head of the department of psy- 
chology, Hendrix College (Conway, Ark.), will assume 
his duties as dean of students, University of Arkansas, 
June 1. In this post he will co-ordinate the activities 
of all students and will perform the duties formerly 
carried on by the Reverend W. 8S. Gregson, acting 
dean of men. Dr. Gregson will continue in the d- 
rectorship of religious activities; Jeannette Scudder 
will continue as dean of women. 
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Ciara Giese has been appointed dean of girls, Sear- 
porough (N. Y.) School. 


Tue REVEREND NorMAN B. Jonson, former head 
of the department of classical languages, Knox Col- 
lege (Galesburg, Ill.), has been named “the first 
chaplain in the history of the college.” Dr. Johnson 
yill also serve as professor of religion. Charles J. 
Adamee, dean of the college, will relinquish his ad- 
ministrative duties, July 1, to devote his full time to 
teaching. He will hold the Bascom chair of classics 
and serve as head of the department. 


Wuu1AM George Bearp has been appointed vet- 
erans’ counselor, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn, N. Y.). 


Aprian F. Naver, USNR, has been appointed as- 
sistant director of public relations, Marietta (Ohio) 
College. Mr. Nader will also give several courses in 
journalism. He will begin his publicity work in June 
and his teaching next fall. 


LLEWELLYN R. McKay has succeeded James L. 
Barker as head of the department of modern lan- 
guages, University of Utah. 


QswaLD GATES, a member of the staff for the past 
two years, has been named head of the department 
of physical education, Pacific University (Forest 
Grove, Ore.), to succeed Lieutenant Commander Peter 
Miller, who was given leave of absence in 1942 for 
naval service and who has now resigned. Shirley 
Routh, instructor in physical education for girls, has 
also resigned. The university announced, March 17, 
that there is “a position open for another men’s phys- 
ical-edueation instructor, who will divide the teaching 
of athleties with Professor Gates.” 


HERMANN C. Miuugr, professor of accounting, the 
Ohio State University, has been appointed chairman 
of the department of accounting to succeed Jacob B. 
Taylor, whose appointment as business manager of the 
university was reported in ScHoot anp Society, Feb- 
ruary 23. Robert L. Wills, recently released from the 
Navy, has sueeeeded George N. Stevens as associate 
professor of law. Professor Stevens has accepted a 
post in the faculty of law, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 


Dorornea E. Krivicicx has been appointed first- 
= critie teacher, State Teachers College (Buffalo, 
N. Y.), 

Leo WakREN JENKINS was recently appointed super- 
visor of practice teaching and instructor in social 


studies, New Jersey State Teachers College (Upper 
Montelair), 


Mary E. Drennan has been appointed second-grade 
“y- teacher, State Teachers College, (Plattsburg, 
B. ¥.). 
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Frances S. Miuuzr, formerly a member of the staff 
of New Jersey College for Women (New Brunswick), 
who was recently released from duty as a lieutenant 
in the WAVES, has been appointed acting professor 
of English, Indiana University. 


Raupx L, Pounps, recently released from the Navy, 
who is serving as an instructor in education at the 
Ohio State University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of education, University of Cincinnati, and 
will begin his new duties, June 15. 


HeLen EvaNnGELINE Rees has been named assistant 
professor of education, Smith College. 


HeELEM JOsEFIN Caby has been appointed assistant 
professor of art, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University. 


Ricuarp V. Morrissey was recently appointed as- 
sistant professor of biological sciences, Denison Uni- 
versity (Granville, Ohio). ' 


JESSIE CAMERON, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of physical education, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, was reported in ScHoot aNnp Society, Septem- 
ber 23, 1944, has been named assistant professor of 


physical education, Alabama College (Montevallo). 


Witutiam R. Bascom anp LIEUTENANT Rosert L. 
BuRWELL, JR., assistant professor of anthropology and 
assistant professor of chemistry, respectively, recently 
returned to Northwestern University. Dr. Bascom had 
spent three years with the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration as special representative to British West Af- 
rica; Lieutenant Burwell had served for three years in 
the Navy as a member of the staff of the chemistry 
division, Naval Research Laboratory in Washington 
(D. C.). 


Omer C. Stewart, who had taught courses in an- 
thropology in the University of Minnesota prior to 
entering the Army in January, 1942, has succeeded 
L. L. Leh, retired, as assistant professor of anthro- 
pology, University of Colorado. 


Captain JAMES A. Fospick, formerly a news pho- 
tographer for The Muncie Evening Press, assumed his 
post as assistant professor of news photography, Kent 
(Ohio) State University, early in March. 


Epwarp NELSON Wa4RNER, former instructor in zool- 
ogy, the Ohio State University, who has been serving 
as a captain in the AAF, has been appointed assistant 
professor of biology, St. Lawrence University (Can- 
ton, N. Y.). 


ELizaABETH FRANcEs Hastow has been appointed 
instructor in voice, Southeastern Louisiana College 


(Hammond). 


JouN T. CERRONE was recently appointed instructor 
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in physical education, State Teachers College (Cort- 
land, N. Y.). 


Wyatt W. BELCHER has been appointed instructor 
in political science, Oklahoma* Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College (Stillwater). 


NatHan Dane II, former instructor in elassies, 
Oberlin College, who has been on leave of absence for 
military duty, has accepted a post in Bowdoin College 
(Brunswick, Me.). 


Horace F. Herman, former supervisor of art in 
the public schools of Coatesville (Pa.), has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the department of art, State 
Teachers College (California, Pa.). 


THE following changes in staff at the Sullivan Me- 
morial Library, Temple University (Philadelphia), 
were announced early in March by Lucy Fay, acting 
librarian: Mary B. Freemantle has been appointed 
head of the reserve bookroom, and Alice L. Wagner, 
assistant. Margaret M. Van Meter, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant in the reference department was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, January 5, 1944, has 
been promoted to the post of senior reference li- 
brarian. Sylvia Resnick has joined the staff of the 
eatalog division, and Robert C. O’Donnell, a veteran, 
the circulating division. Elizabeth Cryer, former head 
of the reserve bookroom, has been named junior refer- 
ence librarian. 


Wiuuarp E. Umprert, secretary of admissions, De- 
Pauw University, was elected president, Association of 
College Admissions Counselors, at a recent meeting 
in Chicago. The association has as its purpose “the 
promotion of a better guidance program in secondary 
schools and colleges.” 


DorotHy GEBAUER, dean of women, University of 
Texas, has been elected vice-president, National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, and Margaret McCarney, 
girls’ adviser, Franklin High School, Seattle (Wash.), 
secretary. The election of Hilda Threlkeld, dean of 
women, University of Louisville (Ky.), to the presi- 
dency, and of Helen Pritchard, vice-principal and dean 
of girls, Hartford (Conn.) High School, as treasurer 
for terms expiring in 1947 was reported in ScHOOoL 
AND Sociery, April 14, 1945. 


H. D. Hueues, professor in charge of farm crops, 
Iowa State College, was elected president, American 
Society of Agronomy, February 28. 


J. B. Epmonson, dean, School of Edueation, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, was recently elected to member- 
ship on the Executive Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of Education. 


D. LurHER Evans, a member of the department of 
philosophy, the Ohio State University, has been ap- 





pointed by Governor Frank J. Lausche to direct 
survey of college-enrollment problems in the stay 
The other members of the committee are the folloy. 
ing presidents of Ohio institutions: John (, Baker, 
Ohio University (Athens) ; Howard L. Bevis, the (hj, 
State University; Charles H. Wesley, Wilberfor 
University; the Reverend C. J. Steiner, 8.J., Xavier 
University (Cincinnati); Raymond Walters, Univer. 
sity of Cincinnati; Philip C. Nash, University ¢ 
Toledo; Hazelton K. Simmons, University of Akron; 
Winfred G. Leutner, Western Reserve University, 
Gordon K. Chalmers, Kenyon College (Gambier) ; ang 
Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College. Clyde Hissong 
state superintendent of public instruction, and R, B. 
Oldfather, of Painesville, representing the Ohio High 
School Principals Association, are also members of 
the committee. 


ALBERT F’, BLAKESLEE, visiting professor of botany 
and director of the Genetics Experiment Station, 
Smith College, recently received word of his election 
as an honorary fellow of the National Institute of 
Sciences of India. A letter from the secretary of the 
institute, S. L. Hora, stated that.the honor was be. 
stowed at a meeting of the council of the institute 
held in Caleutta in November. 


ArtHur A. Morrow, dean, School of Law, Drake 
University (Des Moines), has left for Samoa where 
he will serve as chief justice of the High Court. He 
has been appointed one of three justices to serve for 
a term of two years. The Samoan Legislature, hov- 
ever, has requested that Dean Morrow’s appointment 
be made permanent. 


Currrorp P. FroeticH, formerly state supervisor 
of information and guidance, North Dakota, who was 
recently discharged from a second lieutenancy in the 
AAF, has succeeded Fred M. Fowler as specialist, 
occupational information and guidance, U. S. Office 
of Education. 


Rosert T. StonER, whose appointment as chief of 
occupational information and guidance, Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruction, was reported 
in ScHOoL AND Soctety, June 23, 1945, has been named 
chief of the division of industrial education in the 
department. 


C. I. Fuemina, formerly principal, McKinley High 
School, St. Louis, has been appointed direetor of ele 
mentary education for the city. 


Crauncey SAMUEL Boucuer, chancellor, University 
of Nebraska, has submitted his resignation to the 
Board of Regents. Dr. Boucher has asked that he be 
relieved of his duties, September 1. 


Eta Harrison Stoxes, head of the department of 
education, William Penn College (Oskaloosa, Iows); 
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as retired after 41 years of service to the college and 
years in the teaching profession. 


Arno PogsEL, professor of Assyriology and Sumer- 


Saker logy and editor of the “Assyrian Dictionary,” the 
Ohis iniversity of Chieago, became professor emeritus, 
force arch 31. Dr. Poebel, whose home is at 5132 Ellis 


yenue, Chicago, will continue his researches, the most 
seent of which was on the chronology of Assyrian 


iver. 

ty of ngs. 

Kron; Iv February, the Ohio State University announced 
rsity; eceptance of the following resignations: W. Storrs 


le, professor of geology; George H. Shortley, asso- 


Song, HAM ixte professor of physies and astronomy; William M. 
R. B, immons, assistant professor of speech ; Dorothy Stone, 
High structor in speech; L. A. Ringenberg, instructor in 
rs of athematies; and Helen M. Shaw, instructor in home 


economics. 
Jane Minter ABRAHAM, registrar, Santa Barbara 
ollege, University of California, will retire at the 
Jose of the summer session in August after 35 years 
f service, 


Mrs. Joun A. Goopwin (formerly Fanny A. Cold- 
en), reference librarian, University of California 
Los Angeles), will soon retire after 23 years of 
ervice, 


FREDERICK J. KELLY, chief, division of higher edu- 
ation, U. 8. Office of Education, will retire at the 
lose of the fiseal year after 15 years in the post. 


ecent Deaths 

SVEINBJORN JOHNSON, former professor of law, Uni- 
ersity of Illinois, sueeumbed to a heart attack, March 
9, according to a report received by ScHOOL AND 
oceTy, March 28. Dr. Johnson, who was sixty-two 
ears old at the time of his death, had served as in- 
tructor in political science and economy (1913-15) 
ud lecturer in law (1915-21), University of North 
akota; attorney general (1921-22) and justice (1922- 
6), North Dakota Supreme Court; and at the Uni- 
wsity of Illinois as professor of law and legal coun- 
‘| from 1926 until his retirement. 


Avson Burgess Hanpy, dean, Hyannis (Mass.) 
echnical School, died of a coronary thrombosis, 
arch 25, at the age of sixty-two years. Mr. Handy 
ad served as an instruetor (1904-06), Greenwich 
eademy (East Greenwich, R. I.), Medford (Mass.) 
igh School (1908-09), Biltmore (N. C.) High School 
(1909-10) ; principal, York (Me.) High School (1910- 
) Barre (Mass.) High School (1912-15), Putnam 
(Conn.) High School (1915-18); superintendent of 


be thools (1918-22), Stafford (Conn.), (1922-26) En- 
eld (Conn.), (1926-41) Plymouth (Mass.) ; president 
- 1941-44) , Hyannis State Teachers College; and dean 


since 1944), Hyannis Technical School. 
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Ciype CHAPMAN GREEN, former superintendent of 
schools, New Castle (Pa.), died, March 25, at the age 
of sixty-eight years. Dr. Green had served as a 
teacher, principal, and supervising principal in towns 
of Pennsylvania (1900-06) before becoming superin- 
tendent of schools, New Brighton (Pa.), in 1906. In 
1911, he went to the superintendency at Beaver Falls 
(Pa.), where he remained until 1918. He served as 
principal (1918-26), Clarion (Pa.) State Normal 
School (now State Teachers College), and in the 
superintendenecy at New Castle (1926-42). 


REGINALD Gorpon, former associate proféssor of 
physies, Columbia University, died, March 25, at the 
age of eighty-two years. 


FLETCHER DvurELL, former head of the department 
of mathematics, Lawrenceville (N. J.) School, died, 
March 25, at the age of eighty-six years. Mr. Fletcher 
had taught mathematics (1881-83) at Pennington (N. 
J.) Academy and had served for eleven years as pro- 
fessor of mathematies and astronomy at Dickinson 
College (Carlisle, Pa.) before going to Lawrenceville 
Sehool (1895), where he held the headship of the 
department of mathematics until his retirement 
(1925). 

THE REVEREND Oscar C. KREINHEDER, president 
(1930-39), Valparaiso (Ind.) University, sueeumbed 
to a heart ailment, March 26, at the age of sixty-eight 
years. 


Hartey Ricuarp WILLARD, professor emeritus of 
mathematics, University of Maine, died, March 26, at 
the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Willard had served 
as principal of a school in Vermont (1899-1900) ; 
assistant in physics (1900-02), Dartmouth College; 
instructor in mathematies (1902-04), Kenyon Military 
Academy; and instructor in mathematics (1904-07), 
assistant professor (1907-09, 1912-13), associate pro- 
fessor (1913-19), professor (1919-44), and head of 
the department of mathematics and astronomy (1924— 
44), University of Maine. 


James W. Lees, former dean and professor of 
English, Northeastern University, died, March 27, at 
the age of fifty-five years. 


Raovut Louis MENVILLE, dean emritus, College of 
Chemistry and Physies, Louisiana State University, 
died, March 27, at the age of sixty years. Dr. Men- 
ville had served the university as assistant chemist 
in the Experiment Station (1905-06), instructor in 
chemistry (1906-12), assistant professor (1912-20), 
associate professor (1920-27), professor (1927-37), 
and head of the department of chemistry and dean 
of the college (1937-44). 


Moruer GeorGia STEVENS, founder (1918) and di- 
rector, Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Manhattan- 
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ville College of the Sacred Heart (New York City), 
died, March 28, in her seventy-sixth year. 


AucwwE T. M. pe ANprIA, professor emeritus of 
French, Boston University, died, March 28. M. de 
Andria, who was eighty-one years old at the time of 
his death, had served the university as instructor in 
French (1919-28) and in the professorship (1928-38). 


ELBERT JAY BENTON, director, Western Reserve His- 
torical Society, died, March 28, at the age of seventy- 
five years. Dr. Benton had served as principal (1895- 
97), Holton (Kans.) High School; teacher of history 
(1897-1900), schools of Lafayette (Ind.); and at 
Western Reserve University as instructor in history 
(1903-06), assistant professor (1906-09), professor 
(1909-41), and dean (1925-41), Graduate School. 
After his retirement from the teaching staff, he con- 
tinued to serve as director of the historical society. 


Francis WILLIAM BerGstroM, professor of organic 
chemistry, Stanford University, died, March 29, at the 
age of forty-nine years. Dr. Bergstrom began his 
service to the university in 1925 as an instructor in 
chemistry. During the war, he was in charge of a 
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government project in research on antimalaria] con. 
pounds. 


Other Items 


ANNOUNCEMENT of “a unique organization,” th, 
Educational Building Association, operating in Chile, 
comes from the press department of the Office ¢ 
Inter-American Affairs. The association, with y 
initial capital (in 1937) of 1,000,000 pesos, divides 
into shares of 100 pesos each, held by individuals anj 
the national treasury, has as its objective “the ep. 
struction and improvement of school buildings” 
These are leased to the government, which pays shar. 
holders eight per cent on their investment. Th 
organization has put at the disposal of the publ 
142 modern, well-equipped school buildings aceomm. 
dating 100,000 pupils. 


Unver date of February 11, the Association o 
Polish Teachers in Great Britain announced that the 
headquarters of the association are now located 
74 Cornwall Gardens, London, 8. W. 7. This infor. 
mation was sent to ScHOOL AND Society by Lieutenant 
Michael Stopa, president of the association. 





THE PROPOSED BRITISH WEST INDIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


THE proposal to establish a university for the 
British West Indies raises the crucial question: What 
type of university? 

A university is an expression of the social order 
The potency and value of edu- 
cation in general and the university in particular have 
been recognized by the totalitarian states and used 
openly and crudely by them for their own political 
purposes. The world has rightly condemned them. 
This is only further proof of the fact, however, that 
the mission of the university is not to transmit an 
abstract “culture,” but to impart an education in con- 
formity with the economy and constitution of its com- 
munity. 

What, then, is the economy and what the constitu- 
tion of the British West Indies? The economy is a 
plantation economy, dominated by foreign capital, 
concentrating on export crops, with a traditional em- 
phasis on monoculture—primarily sugar. The general 
form of government is the crown-colony system, under 
which the governor both rules and reigns, the fran- 
chise is severely restricted, and each island is an iso- 
lated entity. British West Indian society, however, 
is a society in transition. The objective economic 
movement and the demands of the people are pointing 


in which it functions. 



















in the direction of land reform, with a diversified 
economy and some measure of land redistribution, and 
full self-government and dominion status for a British 
West Indian Federation. The most significant deve. 
opment in recent years is the emergence of organize 
labor. Jamaica and Trinidad have received adult suf- 
frage, and the franchise has been lowered in British 
Guiana and Barbadoes. The principle of federation 
is being currently debated, and there is talk of « 
British West Indian currency and civil service. 
There are, thus, two possible alternatives with re 
gard to the proposed university. The university may 
serve the area as it is today. In that ease, it would 
be a university for the intelligentsia; in contradiction 
to the economie trends, it. would be out of tune wit 
popular demands, and its curriculum would be 
adaptation of the metropolitan system. The seco 
alternative, to which this writer subscribes, is thi 
the university should consciously and_ belligerent 
undertake to guide its society along the lines indicaiel 
above, and serve as a potent weapon of economic read: 
justment and social and political change. 
The British West Indian University comes at a ent 
ical period in the history of our one and indivisible 
world. The problems of the day—of India, of Chinty 
Japan, Burma, Bretton Woods, San Francisco, ato 
energy—are not the concern of a small leisured min 
ity. They are discussed, to a degree unheard of 
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ormer times, by the great masses of the people. The 
British West Indian University should, therefore, be 
vermeated, from its highest to its lowest, with the idea 
vf the connection between education and democracy— 
semocracy, not solely in the sense of abstract or con- 
ete political rights, but also, and more importantly, 
, the sense of the participation of the great body 
of the people in all aspects of social and political 
‘fe. The university should deliberately regard edu- 
ion in its modern sense as meaning, more than any- 
hing else, the education of the people themselves as to 
he necessity of viewing their own education as a part 
of their demoeratie privileges and their democratic 
esponsibilities. 

The British West Indian University should be a 
tate university, open to all, exclusive in respect 
neither of entrance requirements nor of tuition 
harges. The Greek ideal of education for leisure 
should not be allowed to exercise its pernicious in- 
fuence, and the British West Indian University should 
dueate for life in all its aspects. The most practical 
service it should render to the community should be its 
program for adult education, not in the sense of being 
a gigantic schoolmaster, but in the sense of getting 
deas from the people, synthesizing them, and giving 
em back to the people. The university should put 
pn overalls, leave the campus, and reach out into every 
home in the community. By forum discussions, exten- 
sion work, the film, the radio, and the traveling li- 
brary, it should give its constituents a more competent 
understanding of their environment, increase their 
productivity, educate the future voters and legisla- 
ors, give them a grasp of their social and economic 
problems and the relation of these to “culture.” 

The curriculum of the British West Indian Univer- 
ity should satisfy the basic needs of the community 
ve have described above. Agriculture and education 
ie more important than law. Surrounded by French- 
tid Spanish-speaking people, the university should 
leliberately set out to develop that multilingual fa- 
ility which is one of the chief means of social devel- 
pment and liberal culture. Pharmacy, social work, 
usi¢, and fine arts should be some of the other major 
ctivities of the university. Faculties of medicine, 
lentistry, and perhaps, also, engineering, would ap- 
pear, in the early days, to be too expensive, in view 
{ the requirements of staff and equipment. General 
urses, in the social sciences, humanities, and nat- 
iral sciences, together with a comprehensive course in 
est Indian life and culture, should be required of 
very student in his or her freshman year. At the 
ime time the British West Indian University should 
void that strietly voeational education which is today 
leountering increasing and justified criticism. What 
I should strive to ereate is an intellectual climate of 
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the methods, aims, and purposes of the modern world 
adapted to the British West Indies. The university 
should recognize that its main purpose is to act as a 
medium not only of technical education but also of 
social and intellectual discipline. 

The most pressing necessity in the British West 
Indies today is federation. At the same time a pan- 
Caribbean outlook is growing, as exemplified by the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission and its recent 
expansion to include the French and the Netherlands 
territories. The British West Indian University 
should consciously make it its mission to promote 
popular sentiment in favor of these two objective 
trends to federation and a broader pan-Caribbean 
outlook. It should be a center of the culture of the 
entire Caribbean, from Cuba to French Guiana. Its 
goal should be a synthesis of the outstanding national 
trends that have contributed to form the distinctive 
unit which the Caribbean area shows every sign of 
becoming. 

British colonial practice emphasizes the colonial 
university affiliated to a “big brother” in England, 
which determines appointments, imposes the curricu- 
lum, sets the examinations, and grants the degrees. 
This practice, associated particularly with London 
University, has evoked loud protests in the past from 
New Zealand. Its operation in recent years in Ceylon, 
Malaya, and West Africa (where the “big brother” is 
Durham University) proves that the emphasis on 
“standards,” which is the justification of its advocates, 
works to the detriment of the satisfaction of local 
needs. To give but one illustration, the requirements 
for the London bachelor’s degree include Anglo-Saxon 
and Middle English. The British West Indian Uni- 
versity visualized in this article, aspiring to serve a 
particular community in the modern world, should of 
necessity be an independent university, whilst in- 
evitably seeking inspiration in the best of modern 
thought and practice, and recognizing from the begin- 
ning what are its organic affiliations in modern uni- 
versity education. 

The university here proposed is no ideal construc- 
tion, but corresponds to the social structure of the 
British West Indies. With a weak middle class, the 
masses of the people form the only basis of any really 
enduring movement. If the university is to exercise 
any abiding influence in the West Indies, it must 
focus its attention on the great masses of the people, 
whom all its proposals for education must serve, and 
whose development will serve education. 

Eric WILLIAMS, 
On leave with the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
HowaArRD UNIVERSITY 
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A REPLY TO DR. MORGAN 


In ScHoot AND Society, December 22, Bayard 
Quincy Morgan, professor of German, Stanford Uni- 
versity, attacks our attempts at education in these 
United States. He insists that civilized countries of 
which, by implication, ours is not one, separate the 
sheep and goats soon after birth and teach the sheep 
all they can learn to the end that their land may 
prosper. Theirs is to be an aristocracy, not of wealth 
or birth, but of intellect. 

Dr. Morgan begins his argument with four propo- 
sitions which he evidently considers new discoveries, 
but which have really been knocking around a long 
time. The first insists that early systematic training 
provides a ground plan and elevation of the building 
the child is to erect. The other three propositions are 
that system in learning results in multiplication in- 
stead of addition, that the systematic mind is a straw- 
berry plant sending out runners which root and start 
new plants ad infinitum, and that a sponge or stomach 
not only absorbs but digests. All this means is that 
pupils are to read with all the knowledge they have 
to extend their lines of action for further advances. 
My belief is that the skeletal system of learning is well 
enough taken care of to the neglect of the flesh and 
blood. 

The doctor wants the upper 20 per cent of IQ’s 
segregated from the rest of us so that they may be 
free to learn as fast as they should when not held back 
by those of limited intelligence. He says that the 20 
per cent have the fate of the country in their brains 
and ought to be prepared to save us when occasion 
offers. They ought not to be hindered by our feet of 
clay. 

But a question arises. Dr. Morgan says that 50 per 
cent of students are between IQ 95 and 114. The 
gifted ones are in four deciles from 114 to 155. In 
the decile from 114 to 124 there are twelve; from 124 
to 134, 54; from 134 to 144, and from 144 to 154, one 
each. Here we have a question again. Shall we give 
them all the same treatment or must we differentiate 
the treatment of these? 

Dr. Morgan makes much of the triumph of a run- 
ner, “not that our chief duty is to the runner, not 
that he has beaten others, but because his ability to 
win is a benefit to the rest of us.” How? He bears 
no message. He runs around or from one place to an- 
other, and nothing is changed. The writer further 
uses the runner and race theme, although races are 
about the most futile things in the world. “The fast 
feet must not be slowed down to preserve a communal 
type of progress toward the goal.” All his concern 
is for getting there first regardless of what effect run- 
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ners’ training may have on their attitude toward those 
whose lives they are being prepared to manage, 
What Dr. Morgan wants is competition gone mad 






























He seeks a hard, merciless intellect, a mind. beni ‘ ] 
conquest, with no consideration for the 80 per cent ’ 
from whom he has been elevated only, alas, that jam hat 
may crush them down. We have suffered too » ma 
from that type of mind already. In too many seho wo 
children fight for grades rather than for knowledge film 100 
They hate those who beat them and despise th ma 
whom they excel. If schools would do their dy pre 
there would be wise co-operation in place of ¢ jee 
competition. The high’s could, would, help the joys has 
and would learn as much as they would in their yA it | 
social segregation. The school can be a fertile fej div 
wherein each may grow according to his kind without tea 
loss to any other but surely gain to himself. and 
That we Americans are rather simple I admitiim fan 
While the well-taught countries were building y tior 
armies and filling the seas with predatory monste pol 
we were engaged in the arts of peace and humanity be) 
Attacked, we seemed to do pretty well, and it may ers 
be that some of our type of education may help them inst 
superior nations to a state of mind that will no mo P 
seek to disturb the peace of the world. on 
J. H. Parrersoy “ 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA. the 
“DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION” “WI 


THIS is a comment on Edwin C. Broome’s artide 
ScHOOL AND Society, January 12, 1946. 

The “willingness of a principal or superintenden 
to consult his teachers,” a condition “where teache 
are treated justly and generously,” is not democracy 
This is only enlightened absolutism, a condition com 
parable to the régime of Frederie the Great. 

If school administration were truly democratit 
teachers would not be “consulted” and “treated. 
They would then determine what the principal do 
and would treat him according to his merits. 

There will be no democracy in education before th 
teachers elect, for limited terms, the principal a 
superintendent from among their ranks. 

Only when the faculty determines policies which th 
superintendent and the principals have to adhere 0 
will there be democracy in the schools. 

This system has worked well for centuries in Eur 
pean universities and, during the Weimar Republi 
in the elementary schools of Thueringen. It is astot 
ishing that the greatest democracy on earth has 1 
yet found this simple way to democracy in its sch00 
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For Us the Living: An Approach to Civic Education. 
By Joun J. Manoney. Pp. viiit 344. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1945. $3.00. 

Tue high praise that this book has received at the 
hands of reviewers is richly deserved. Among its 
many Virtues, there is one that the present writer 
would especially emphasize. The book integrates in a 
most effective way a fundamental treatment of subject 
matter with an equally fundamental treatment of the 
problems involved in the edueational use of this sub- 
ject matter in the lower schools. The present writer 
has long contended that, in the education of teachers, 
it is a violation of a basie educational principle to 
divoree these two problems—treating “methods of 
teaching” independently of the substance of teaching 
and often in separate departments by instructors un- 
familiar with one another’s work, who may, in addi- 
tion, be quite out of sympathy with one another’s 
pont of view. This is one of the dualisms that ean 
be readily resolved in a professional school for teach- 
ers but is not so easy to avoid in a multi-purpose 
institution such as a liberal-arts college. 

Professor Mahoney’s book begins with two chapters 
on the need and the nature of ecivie education. Fol- 
lowing is a chapter on a fundamental question to 
which any effective effort toward civic education in 
the United States must provide a satisfactory answer: 
“What Is Democracy?” The author’s carefully for- 
mulated definition of democracy is well worth quoting: 









Democracy is a kind of society in which free men, fra- 
tenally minded, voluntarily and persistently strive for 
the elimination of inequalities and exclusions (political, 
social, and economic) to the end that all men may share 
equitably in the rights, privileges, and satisfactions that 
our life in common affords. 


An especially competent discussion of the more spe- 
cific problems involved in educating for democracy is 
provided in nine sueceding chapters: “Political De- 
nocraey—Then and Now”; “Political Lethargy— 
Why?”; “Are the American People Politically In- 
tdligent?”; “The Qualities of the Superior Political 
leader”; “Are We Law-Abiding?”; “Social Demoe- 
tacy—The Ideal and the Reality” ; “Concerning Preju- 
dices”; “Eeonomie Demoeracy versus Economie Indi- 
vidualism”; “Eeonomie Democraey—Certain Educa- 
tional Prerequisites.” 

From the topies listed in the above paragraph, it 


veratic, 
eated.” 


atom’ Clearly evident that the author is dealing with 
is notffm™ P*Oblems of high controversial potential. “Social De- 
hoolsfim™ “cracy” and “Keonomie Democracy,” for example, 


are topies charged with both social and economic 
dynamite, “Concerning Prejudices” involves problems 
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“FOR US THE LIVING” that are difficult to discuss without prejudice. The 


author’s treatment of these and similarly controversial 
issues impresses the present reviewer as eminently 
fair and crystal-clear. To the latter virtue he (the 
reviewer) can personally, if humbly, testify, since the 
reading of these chapters has revealed some of the 
cloudiness in his own thinking, and set him, he be- 
lieves, at last on the right track. ; 

The two concluding chapters of the book deal, first, 
with a statement of educational objectives in civie edu- 
eation, and, finally, with some very helpful specific 
statements of “suggested school procedures” looking 
toward the attainment of these objectives. 

The book is closely written. It is not to be read 
lightly but, like a good textbook, it is to be read and 
reread—it is to be studied. And the Preface reveals 
at least one important cause of its virtues: it is the 
erystallized product, so to speak, of a course for teach- 
ers on civie education that Professor Mahoney has 
given under one title or another continuously since 
1923. When a man such as the author of “For Us the 
Living” works steadily for twenty-two years on what 
is tantamount to a day-by-day expansion of thought 
and refinement of expression, the final result is pretty 
certain to be both a good book and a great book. 
“For Us the Living” already deserves the former 
tribute. The present reviewer predicts that the future 
will pronounce it a great book—for this is always a 
tribute that only time can bestow. 

Wiuiam C. BaGLey 
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Alcohol, Science and Society. Pp. 473. 

Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Yale University. 
$5.00. 
This book consists of 29 lectures, with discussions, as 
given at the Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies, and 
presents, in nontechnical language, the knowledge of 24 
distinguished authorities on the problems of alcoholism as 
they affect the individual and society. 


* 

BYRNES, JAMES F. Address. Department of State Pub- 
lication 2492. Pp. 14. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 5¢. 

Address on peacetime problems delivered at the Overseas 
Press Club, New York City, February 28. 
. 





Quarterly 
1945. 


Atomic Energy: What Busi- 
Woman’s City Club, 528 
1946. 25¢; quantity 


DEERING, IvAH (editor). 

ness Is It of Ours? Pp. 45. 
E. Fourth St., Cincinnati 2. 
rates. 
This study in group dynamics, including findings, pro- 
cedure, and suggestions, shows how every responsible citi- 
zen can do something effective in meeting the challenge of 
atomic energy. 


a 
Germany—Unfinished Business. Multigraphed. Pp. 23. 
Office of Public Affairs, Department of State. 1946. 


Background information, with map included. 
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HILTON, M. EunNIcE (editor). Guide to Guidance. Vol. 
VIII. Pp. 58. Syracuse University Press. 1946. 
$1.00. 


A selected bibliography of 1945 publications of interest to 
deans, counselors, advisers, teachers, and administrators. 
This volume is the 8th in the annual series begun in 1939 
by the National Association of Deans of Women of the 
NEA. Well indexed. 
e 

School Fires. Pp. 48. National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10. 1946. 
A booklet especially prepared to impress school authorities 


and the lay public with the necessity of preventing the dire 
consequences of fire in the schoolroom. 


PETERS, .DAvip SAVILLE MvUZZEY, AND 
World History. Pp. xv +820 + xxviii. 
Ginn and Company. 1946. $2.80. 

A book covering world history from prehistoric man 
through the signing of the United Nations Charter, and 
touching every vital phase of human activity. Profusely 
illustrated and well indexed. 


SNAVELY, Guy E. (editor). ‘‘War Lessons for the Col- 
leges.’’ Association of American Colleges Bulletin. 
Vol. XXXII, No. 1. Pp. 160. Published by the As- 
sociation. 1946. 

Proceedings of the 32nd annual meeting. 


SMITH, EMMA 
MINNIE LLOYD. 


The Spanish Government and the Axis: Official German 
Documents. Department of State Publication 2483. 
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European Series 3. 


Pp. 39. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 5¢. 


1946. 15¢ 

a 

Report of the Preparatory Commission of the United Ne 
tions. Pp. 151. Department of State, Washington 


25. 1945. 
° 


Vance, Rupert B. (in collaboration with Napa Day, 


LEVSKY). All These People: The Nation’s Human 
Resources in the South. Pp. 503. University of Nor, 
Carolina Press. 1946. $5.00. 


Presents a long-time view of the 


population of i 
and of the South. the nation 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
Pennypacker 1223 


Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 











PSYCHOLOGY 


lenging to the student. 


Boston New York Chicago 
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| 
MUNN’S Psychology is the answer to the student who | 
profit about himself and his fellows. 
based the organization of his book on fifteen years’ ex- | 
perience in teaching the introductory course. 
sents his material in a manner both interesting and chal- 
The text is illustrated with an 


unusual number of teaching half-tones and line drawings. 


© Ready 


The Fundamentals of Human Adjustment 
By NORMAN L. MUNN, Vanderbilt University 


wants to know what psychologists can tell him to his 


Dr. Munn has 


He pre- 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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